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BY    HENRY    B.    WHEATLEY. 
Read  i6th  October^  igi6. 


S  the  title  of  my  paper  is  very  comprehensive  I  think 
it  will  be  advisable  to  explain  in  a  few  words  the  object 
I  have  in  view  before  proceeding  to  deal  with  the 
subject  in  chronological  order.  It  may  be  thought 
that  as  the  Bibliography  of  Shakespeare  has  been  almost 
exhaustively  dealt  with  by  a  large  number  of  students,  there  is  no  need 
to  add  to  what  has  already  been  done.  I  do  not  propose  to  add  to 
technical  bibliographical  descriptions,  but  rather  rapidly  to  review  the 
literary  history  of  the  various  editors  and  to  show  how  the  remarkable 
mass  of  criticism  to  be  found  in  the  Variorum  editions  has  been  brought 
together. 

By  way  of  prologue,  I  would  ask  you  to  note  that  the  dates  of 
publication  of  other  collections  of  dramatic  authors  contemporary  with 
Shakespeare,  when  compared  with  those  of  the  publication  of  his  plays, 
offer  better  evidence  of  Shakespeare's  pre-eminence  in  public  estimation 
than  can  be  found  in  any  Book  of  Collected  Praise. 

Ben  Jonson's  Works  began  to  appear  in  folio  in  1616,  seven  years  before 
the  First  Folio  of  Shakespeare,  and  other  folios  followed  which  rivalled 
those  of  Shakespeare.  Jonson  was  then  outstepped.  Whalley's  critical 
edition  did  not  appear  until  1756,  nor  Gifford's  authoritative  one  till  1816. 
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The  folios  of  Beaumont  and  Fletcher's  Comedies  and  Tragedies 
appeared  in  1647  and  1677  and  in  the  eighteenth  century  three  collected 
editions  of  these  plays  were  published,  the  first  being  issued  by  Tonson 
in  1711,  two  years  after  Rowe's  edition  of  Shakespeare  appeared. 

The  publishers  of  these  great  dramatists  made  a  fight  to  equal 
Shakespeare's  popularity  for  a  time,  but  no  other  English  playwriter  than 
Shakespeare  had  a  Variorum  edition,  nor  any  popular  editions  such  as 
were  produced  by  Tonson  and  Walker  in  1734-5,  which  sold  in  thousands 
at  the  theatres,  as  well  as  being  hawked  about  the  country  by  colporteurs. 

Turning  to  my  main  subject,  it  is  a  story  of  strife  I  have  to  lay  before 
you  and  few  of  the  critics  and  editors  whose  characters  we  have  to  estimate 
but  had  something  defamatory  to  say  of  their  predecesssors.  Some  were 
positively  libellous  and  only  a  minority  were  urbane.  The  embers  of  the 
fires  only  are  visible  in  the  fine  Variorum  of  1821,  but  in  the  original 
prefaces  we  see  the  fires  burning  vigorously.  Two  men  stand  out 
prominently  for  special  ofTensiveness,  viz.,  Bishop  Warburton  and  George 
Steevens. 

THE    FOLIOS. 

Mr.  William  Shakespeares  Comedies,  Histories,  &  Tragedies,  Published  according 
to  the  True  Originall  Copies.  London,  Printed  by  Isaac  laggard,  and  Ed.  Blount. 
1623. 

The  initial  difficulty  that  the  First  Folio  presents  to  us  is  the 
uncertainty  as  to  who  were  its  real  editors.  The  two  men  who  signed 
the  Dedication  and  the  Address  "  To  the  great  variety  of  Readers " — 
John  Heminge  and  Henry  Condell  seem  naturally  entitled  to  that  honour. 
It  is  said,  however,  that  as  William  Jaggard,  Edward  Blount,  John 
Smethwick  and  William  Aspley  paid  the  piper  they  were  entitled  to  call 
the  tune,  and  that  they  did  so.  Edward  Blount,  as  the  most  experienced 
of  the  four,  probably  had  the  arrangement  of  the  printing  under  his  care, 
but  there  does  not  seem  any  valid  reason  why  credit  should  be  taken 
away  from  Heminge  and  Condell,  who  hold  so  prominent  a  position  in  the 
preliminary  pages  of  the  book.  The  claim  made  for  Ben  Jonson  as  the 
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writer  of  the  Dedication  has  no  evidence  to  back  it.  The  personal  note 
in  the  Dedication  and  in  the  letter  to  the  Public  proves  that  Heminge 
and  Condell  at  least  set  down  what  they  wished  to  say,  and  there  is  no 
reason  to  believe  that  they  were  incompetent. 

The  modern  Mr.  William  Jaggard  in  his  Shakespeare  Bibliography 
adds  to  the  title  [collected  by  John  Heminge  and  Henry  Condell.  Edited 
by  William  Jaggard  ?] 

Mr.  Pollard  in  his  Shakespeare  Folios  and  Quartos  (Methuen,  1909), 
gives  high  praise  to  the  editorial  care  bestowed  upon  the  production  of 
the  book,  and  he  accounts  for  the  carelessness  exhibited  in  the  printing, 
more  particularly  in  the  running  titles,  by  pointing  out  that  these  were 
added  by  the  printer,  whose  work  in  this  case  was  not  revised.  One 
portion  of  an  editor's  duty  was  carried  out  well  in  the  Folio  and  that  is  the 
classification  of  the  plays  under  the  headings  of  Comedies,  Histories  and 
Tragedies,  although  it  would  have  been  improved  if  the  Classical  plays 
had  been  added  on  to  the  Histories.  The  order  of  the  Folios  has  been 
followed  by  a  great  many  editors  so  that  it  is  easy  to  find  the  play  you 
want,  but  of  late  variations  have  been  made  on  no  very  good  system  which 
make  search  difficult.  The  worst  possible  arrangement,  to  my  mind,  is 
a  supposed  chronological  one,  unless  it  is  confined  to  groups  according 
to  periods.  To  arrange  the  English  historical  plays  in  the  order  in  which 
they  are  supposed  to  have  been  written  would  be  futile  in  the  extreme. 
The  changed  position  of  Troilus  and  Cressida  affords  a  subject  for  endless 
discussion,  and  unless  some  new  information  comes  to  hand  the  difficulty 
in  finding  a  reason  for  the  change  seems  practically  insoluble. 

My  friend  Mr.  Guthkelch  of  King's  College,  whose  sudden  death  last 
June  we  must  all  sincerely  deplore,  made  a  very  ingenious  suggestion  to 
overcome  the  difficulty.  One  day  at  the  British  Museum  he  explained 
his  idea  to  me,  and  I  urged  him  to  publish  it  at  once.  However  he  had 
not  printed  his  statement  at  the  time  of  his  death.  Professor  A.  C. 
Bradley  has  prepared  the  paper  for  the  press  and  it  will  appear  in  the 
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next  number  of  the  Modern  Language  Review.  I  have  been  favoured 
with  the  sight  of  the  paper  in  MS.  so  that  I  might  refresh  my  memory 
before  noticing  it  in  my  review.  Treating  the  Comedies,  Histories  and 
Tragedies  as  three  parts  of  a  volume  paged  independently  the  writer 
presumed  that  it  was  intended  that  each  part  should  be  fairly  equal  in 
number  of  pages.  As  originally  arranged  the  number  of  pages  would  be 
very  unequal,  the  Histories  being  the  shortest  in  pages.  Mr.  Guthkelch 
supposed  that  "  Troylus  and  Cressida "  was  extracted  from  the  Tragedies, 
and  added  to  the  Histories,  in  order  to  make  the  numbers  more  equal. 
As  the  three  parts  now  stand  without  half-titles  the  present  position  of 
Troylus  may  be  considered  either  as  the  first  of  the  Tragedies  or  the  last 
of  the  Histories.  It  is  generally  treated  as  first  of  the  Tragedies,  but 
Mr.  Guthkelch  treated  it  as  last  of  the  Histories.  It  may  be  said  in 
favour  of  his  view  that  if  it  were  necessary  to  make  a  change  of  position 
of  the  play  it  was  absurd  to  leave  it  in  the  same  section.  Another  point 
is  that  the  running  title  is  changed  from  "The  Tragedie  of  Troylus  and 
Cressida"  to  "Troylus  and  Cressida,"  which  seems  to  show  that  it  was 
no  longer  in  the  class  of  Tragedies.  Professor  Bradley  further  draws 
attention  to  the  fact  that  in  the  quartos  the  play  is  definitely  styled  a 
History. 

I  do  not  quite  follow  the  numbering  of  pages  given  by  Mr.  Guthkelch 
but  the  general  result  is  that  in  accordance  with  his  numbering  of  the 
three  parts  they  may  be  considered  as  very  nearly  equal, 

The  paramount  importance  of  the  First  Folio  is  to  be  found  in  the 
inclusion  of  plays  that  had  not  previously  been  published.  Mr.  Pollard's 
reference  to  this  point  is  of  peculiar  interest — "  So  far  as  history  and  the 
accidents  of  the  press  allowed  them,  the  editors  placed  unprinted  plays  in 
all  the  important  positions,  and  hid  away  those  already  printed  in  the 
middle  of  them." 

Mr.  Pollard  makes  a  convincing  case  for  the  care  with  which  the 
collectors  of  the  contents  of  the  First  Folio  selected  the  best  texts  at  their 
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disposal,  but  he  is  naturally  so  grateful  for  their  care  in  this  the  most 
important  portion  of  their  duty  that  he  condones  their  many  irregularities 
in  minor  matters  and  refuses  to  condemn  them  harshly.  I  feel  that  we 
ought  to  support  him  in  this,  but  it  is  impossible  not  to  be  annoyed  by 
the  mistakes  in  running  titles,  in  inaccurate  paging,  and  in  general  want 
of  uniformity.  Mr.  Pollard  refers  to  the  plays  divided  into  acts  but  not 
into  scenes  ;  there  are  ten  of  these  and  one,  Hamlet,  divided  up  to  Act  ii, 
sc.  2.  There  are  four  plays  not  divided  into  act  or  scenes.  These  are 
Timon  of  Athens,  Anthony  and  Cleopatra,  Romeo  and  Juliet,  and  Troylus 
and  Cressida.  Each  of  these,  however,  commences  with  "Actus  i 
scena  i,"  but  there  are  no  further  notes  of  change  of  act  or  scene. 

There  is  another  incongruity  which  must  be  mentioned.  Seven 
plays  (Tempest,  Two  Gentlemen,  Measure  for  Measure,  Winter's  Tale, 
2  Henry  IV,  Timon  of  Athens,  and  Othello)  have  each  a  list  of  characters, 
while  the  remaining  twenty-nine  plays  are  entirely  without  these  lists.  If 
none  had  the  names  it  would  not  have  been  surprising,  but  the  fact  that 
the  larger  number  of  the  plays  have  not  this  useful  addition  is  irritating. 

Such  a  want  of  uniformity  was  not  likely  to  be  continued  by  subsequent 
editors,  but  one  must  regret  that  Rowe  and  his  successors  carried  out  so 
complete  a  system  of  division  and  description  of  scenes  for  which  they  had 
no  authority,  or  rather  which  were  certainly  opposed  to  the  practice  of  the 
original  stage.  I  for  one  should  be  glad  to  see  a  reader's  edition  of 
Shakespeare  printed  without  acts  and  scenes  and  with  the  original  stage 
directions  of  the  author. 

There  have  been  several  reproductions  of  the  First  Folio.  The  first 
reprint  was  in  1807  by  S.  and  J.  Wright,  reissued  in  1808.  Wm.  Upcott 
at  the  suggestion  of  Person  read  this  through  with  the  original  and  claimed 
to  have  found  368  typographical  errors.  (N.  &  Q.,  ist  S.,  VII,  47,  Jan.  8, 
1853.)  Twelve  years  after  this  another  correspondent  of  N.  &  Q.  came 
forward  as  a  defender  of  the  Reprint.  He  quotes  from  John  Wilson  Croker, 
who  was  a  careful  man  :  "  Mr.  Upcott  collated  this  reprint  most  carefully 
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with  the  original,  and  found  he  says  368  variances.  I  have  noted  all  the 
variances  in  the  margin  of  this  copy  from  Mr.  Upcott's  notes.  They 
are  for  the  most  part  of  little  importance,  and  not  quite  so  many  as 
Mr.  Upcott  states,  for  in  several  places  in  which  I  myself  collated  this 
book  and  his  notes  with  an  original,  I  found  he  had  marked  variances 
where  I  found  none.  This  copy  may  therefore  be  considered  as  perfect. 
J.  W.  Croker,  3  Feb.,  1842." 

The  correspondent  continues  "Now,  as  the  reprint  of  1808  is  really 
a  very  handsome  volume  and  corresponds  page  for  page  and  line  for  line 
with  the  original  Folio,  it  is  a  pity  I  think,  that  its  value  should  have 
been  unduly  depreciated  by  Mr.  Upcott's  account  of  it." 

After  analysing  the  list  of  errors  he  reduces  them  to  about  40  material 
mistakes,  and  prints  a  list  of  these  in  his  communication.  (N.  &  Q., 
3rdS,,  V,  139,  Feb.  18,  1865). 

The  second  attempt  at  a  reprinted  reproduction  of  the  First  Folio  was 
made  in  1862-4  by  Lionel  Booth  the  publisher.  It  was  carefully  printed 
and  in  spite  of  several  photographic  facsimiles  it  is  still  the  most  con- 
venient reproduction  for  ordinary  use.  It  was  published  in  three  parts 
and  was  not  a  profitable  speculation  to  the  publisher. 

In  1866  was  issued  a  reproduction  by  photo-lithography  executed  by 
R.  W.  Preston  under  the  superintendence  of  Howard  Staunton.  It  was 
printed  by  Day  &  Son.  This  was  reduced  and  published  (with  an 
introduction  by  J.  O.  Halliwell-Phillipps)  by  Chatto  &  Windus.  The 
University  of  Oxford  issued  in  1902  a  reproduction  in  facsimile  with 
Introduction  and  Census  of  Copies  by  [Sir]  Sidney  Lee.  2  vols. 

Messrs.  Methuen  published  a  facsimile  edition  in  1910,  as  one  of  their 
set  of  reproductions  of  the  first  four  Folios. 

E.  W.  Ashbee  projected  a  facsimile  reproduction  in  lithograph  of  the 
First  Folio  but  after  printing  a  few  sheets  he  discontinued  the  work  in 
consequence  of  the  publication  of  Howard  Staunton's  edition. 
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D.  C.  Dallas  commenced  a  reduced  facsimile  in  Dallastype  in  1893, 
but  only  three  parts  of  this  were  published. 

It  is  not  necessary  to  give  here  the  titles  of  the  other  folios,  but  it  will 
be  convenient  to  note  the  names  of  the  printers  and  principal  publishers 
as  they  appear  on  the  titlepages. 

Second  edition.     1632.     "  Printed  by  Tho.  Cotes  for  Robert  Allot." 
Third  edition.     1663.     "  Printed  for  Philip  Chetwinde." 
Fourth  edition.     1685.     "  Printed  for  H.  Herringman,  E.  E.  Brewster 
and  R.  Bentley."     In  one  variant  the  name  of  R.  Chiswell  is  added.     In 
another  variant  the  imprint  is  "  Printed  for  H.  Herringman  and  are  to  be 
sold  by  Joseph  Knight  and  Francis  Saunders." 

ROWE. 

The  Works  of  Mr.  William  Shakespear  in  six  volumes  adorned  with  cuts.  Revis'd 
and  corrected,  with  an  Account  of  the  Life  and  Writings  of  the  Author.  By  N.  Rowe 
Esq.  London  (Jacob  Tonson).  1709.  6  vols.  8°. 

Rowe  does  not  take  a  high  place  among  editors  of  Shakespeare,  but 
he  holds  a  position  from  which  no  one  can  displace  him.  He  was  the 
first  in  the  field  to  produce  a  fairly  well-edited  edition  of  a  classic  in  a 
convenient  form.  He  had  experience  of  the  stage  and  some  idea  of  what 
was  required.  He  divided  the  plays  into  acts  and  scenes  more  thoroughly 
than  had  been  done  before  ;  he  enlarged  the  stage  directions  ;  and 
furnished  lists  of  characters  for  all  the  plays,  seven  only  having  such  lists 
in  the  First  Folio.  Changes  have,  however,  been  made  in  the  division  of 
scenes  and  descriptions  of  localities  by  later  editors. 

Being  a  man  of  letters,  with  good  taste,  he  made  some  happy 
emendations,  but  he  had  little  or  no  idea  of  a  proper  textual  revision,  as 
he  obtained  his  text  from  the  Fourth  Folio,  the  most  corrupt  of  the  set. 
It  was  by  mere  chance  that  he  consulted  one  or  two  of  the  quartos.  His 
edition  was  soon  superseded,  but  his  Life  of  Shakespeare  was  continually 
reprinted  in  the  works  of  subsequent  editors  and  remained  for  long  the 
recognised  biography. 
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A  seventh  volume,  containing  the  Poems  and  Essays  by  Gildon,  was 
printed  by  the  pirate  bookseller  Curll  in  1710. l  This  was  edited  by 
Charles  Gildon,  who  signed  the  Dedication  to  the  Earl  of  Peterborow  and 
Monmouth,  &c.,  "  S.  N."  the  last  letters  of  his  Christian  name  and 
surname. 

The  Works  of  Mr.  William  Shakespear  ;  in  nine  volumes.  Adorn'd  with  cuts. 
Revis'd  and  Corrected,  with  an  Account  of  the  Life  and  Writings  of  the  Author,  by 
N.  Rowe  Esq.  London  (Jacob  Tonson).  1709. 

This  copy  belonged  to  the  Rev.  Alexander  Dyce  and  is  bound  in 
eleven  volumes. 

The  pagination  runs  through  all  the  volumes.  It  is  divided  into 
thinner  volumes  as  follows  : 

Vol.  i.  pp.  1-12,  1-269. 

„  2.  pp.  271-463.     "The  end  of  the  1st  vol."  pp.  465-593. 

ii  3-  PP-  S9S-975>  "the  end  of  the  2nd  vol." 

„  4.  pp.  977-1375.  vol.  3. 

„  5.  pp.   1377-1535  "  the  end  of  3rd  vol."     pp.   1537-1807,  vol.  4. 

,,  6.  pp.   1809-2672  "the  end  of  4th  volume,     pp.  2073-2156,  vol.  5. 

„  7-  PP-  2157-2466,  vol.  5th. 

,,  8.  pp.  2467-2647,  "the  end  of  5th  vol."     pp.  2753-2843,  vol.  6. 

„  9.  pp.  2845-3324,  "  the  end  of  the  sixth  and  last  volume." 

,,  io.  Works,  volume  the  seventh  London  (E.  Curll),  1710.     Poems  to  p.  276. 

,,  II.  No  title-page,   pp.  i-lxxii,  pp.  257-472,  Table.     Book  printed  for  Curll 

and  E.  Sanger. 

This  new  arrangement  I  have  not  seen  mentioned  in  any  bibliography. 
It  appears  to  have  been  made  by  Tonson  but  it  is  not  certain  that  the 
date  is  the  true  one. 

A  second  edition  of  Rowe's  Shakespeare  was  published  in  1714  (8  vols. 
12°.)  and  the  volume  of  Poems,  etc.,  which  Curll  published  as  Vol.  7  of 
the  first  edition  was  reprinted  as  Vol.  9  of  the  second  edition. 

(i)  The  imprint  is:  "London.  Printed  for  E.  Curll  at  the  Dial  and  Bible  against 
St.  Dunstan's  Church  and  E.  Sanger  at  the  Post  House  at  the  Middle  Temple  Gate. 
MDCCX." 
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Tonson  must  have  made  an  arrangement  with  Curll  as  the  latter's 
name  and  that  of  Sanger  were  added  to  those  of  the  regular  publishers. 
"London,  Printed  by  J.  Darby  in  Bartholomew  Close  by  E.  Curl,  K. 
Sanger  and  J.  Pemberton  sold  by  J.  Tonson  in  the  Strand  [&c.] 
MDCCXIV." 

Mr.  Aldis  Wright  was  of  opinion  that  Rowe's  second  edition  was  a 
considerable  improvement  on  the  first  edition. 

Rowe's  work  contains  the  first  series  of  pictorial  illustrations  and  this 
is  a  very  important  point.  Pictorial  art  in  England  at  this  time  was  in 
a  very  low  condition  and  the  illustrators  of  books  were  mostly  foreigners 
of  very  inferior  skill.  These  men  do  not  appear  to  have  been  at  all  proud 
of  their  productions  and  few  of  the  plates  in  Rowe's  two  editions  are 
signed  by  the  artists. 

The  illustrations  of  the  two  editions  are  quite  distinct ;  different  scenes 
are  illustrated  in  most  cases,  although  in  a  few  instances  the  scene  is  the 
same  while  the  treatment  is  different.  The  plates  to  the  second  edition 
are  mostly  contemptible,  but  in  comparing  the  two  sets  I  found  that  some 
plates  in  the  second  are  better  than  those  in  the  first  edition.  It  must 
be  noted  that  the  size  of  the  plates  in  the  first  edition  is  much  more 
effective  than  that  of  the  small  ones  in  the  second  edition.  Moreover 
the  plates  are  better  printed  and  in  some  cases  they  are  quite  pleasing. 
The  pictures  are  no  fancy  treatment  by  the  artist  but  reproductions  of 
the  scenes  at  the  theatre.  From  this  point  of  view  they  are  specially 
valuable.  The  ridiculousness  of  the  costume  is  great,  but  I  may  single 
out  two  plates  which  are  quite  delightful  in  their  absurdity.  These  are 
from  As  you  like  it  and  A  Midsummer  Night's  Dream.  In  the  scene  from 
the  former  play  the  characters  walk  across  the  stage  in  a  stately  manner 
dressed  in  eighteenth  century  court  costume,  each  carrying  a  long 
shepherd's  crook,  as  if  it  were  a  Chamberlain's  stick  of  office.  In  the 
latter  a  tall  Oberon  in  armour  stands  in  a  fairy  ring  with  his  shadow  in 
front  of  him,  caused  by  a  full  moon  shining  on  the  grass. 
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Johnson  is  not  very  complimentary  to  Rowe  when  he  writes  in  his 
Lives  of  the  Poets — "he  undertook  an  edition  of  his  [Shakespeare]  works, 
from  which  he  neither  received  much  praise  nor  seems  to  have  expected 
it,"  but  adds  "  He  at  least  contributed  to  the  popularity  of  his  author." 

This  was  certainly  so.  Rowe  gave  a  great  impetus  to  the  study  of 
Shakespeare  which  brought  into  existence  a  whole  corps  of  commentators 
who  were  anxious  to  improve  upon  his  criticisms.  Before  the  publication 
of  his  Shakespeare  little  had  been  done  in  this  way,  but  in  a  few  years 
a  whole  library  of  Shakespearian  criticism  had  come  into  being. 

In  taking  stock  of  the  great  increase  in  the  number  of  new  editions 
it  is  worth  while  to  remember  that  in  a  period  of  eighty-six  years  from 
1623  to  1709  four  folio  editions  were  sufficient  to  satisfy  the  demands  of 
the  public.  After  1709  a  continuous  stream  of  editions  was  set  up  and  if 
we  add  eighty-six  years  to  1709  we  arrive  at  the  year  when  Alderman 
Boydell  had  established  his  Shakespeare  Gallery  in  Pall  Mall,  while  his 
great  illustrated  edition  of  Shakespeare  was  in  course  of  preparation 
and  soon  to  be  published.  During  this  period  scores  of  editions  were 
published  and  thousands  of  copies  had  been  sold. 

Mr.  Jaggard  describes  an  edition  of  1714  (9  vols.  12°.)  which  he  calls 
the  first  stage  edition,  the  plays  being  paged  separately,  and  sold  for 
a  small  sum.  I  think  this  must  be  a  mistake  as  no  library  is  mentioned 
as  possessing  a  set,  and  I  know  only  of  the  edition  of  1735  (Tonson) 
which  answers  to  this  description. 


POPE. 

The  Works  of  Shakespear  in  six  volumes.  Collated  and  corrected  by  the  former 
editions,  by  Mr.  Pope.  London.  Jacob  Tonson.  MDCXXV.  6  vols.  4°. 

The  first  volume  is  dated  1725  and  the  other  five  1723.  The  contents 
of  the  fifth  volume  consist  of  "  Tragedies  from  History  "  and  of  the  sixth 
volume  "Tragedies  from  Fable." 
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Pope's  agreement  with  Tonson  was  made  in  1721  and  in  1722  Tonson 
advertised  for  editions  of  the  plays  printed  before  1620,  which  were 
intended  for  Pope's  use.  "The  new  edition  of  Shakspeare  being  now  in 
the  press  ;  this  is  to  give  notice  that  if  any  person  has  any  edition  of  the 
Tempest,  Macbeth,  Julius  Caesar,  Timon  of  Athens,  King  John  and  Henry 
the  Eighth,  printed  before  the  year  1620,  and  will  communicate  the  same 
to  J.  Tonson  in  the  Strand,  he  shall  receive  any  satisfaction  required." 
The  Evening  Post,  May  5,  1722. 

Much  was  expected  by  the  public  when  Pope,  the  great  poet  of  his 
day,  undertook  the  labour  of  an  editor  of  Shakespeare,  but  there  was 
much  disappointment  when  the  work  appeared.  To  a  great  extent  he 
followed  Rowe  in  his  text,  and  took  little  trouble  in  consulting  the  early 
editions.  He  made  some  happy  conjectures  but  as  a  whole  his  work 
was  a  failure,  partly  because  he  did  not  understand  the  language 
of  Shakespeare.  Johnson  says  :  "  Pope  in  his  edition  did  many  things 
wrong  and  left  many  things  undone,  but  let  him  not  be  defrauded  of 
his  due  praise." 

Pope  had  not  long  to  wait  for  a  formidable  attack  upon  his  edition. 
In  1726  appeared  Shakespeare  Restored,  or  a  specimen  of  the  many  errors 
as  well  committed  as  unamended  by  Mr.  Pope  in  his  late  edition  of  this 
poet  .  .  .  London.  1726.  4°.  By  Lewis  Theobald.  A  second  edition 
was  issued  in  1740.  Pope  with  ruthless  revenge  made  Theobald  the 
hero  of  the  Dunciad,  the  literary  hell  which  the  poet  invented  for  the 
punishment  of  his  enemies  and  the  poor  inhabitants  of  Grub  Street. 

Seven  hundred  and  fifty  copies  of  Pope's  edition  in  quarto  were 
printed,  the  original  subscription  being  six  guineas.  At  the  sale  of  the 
effects  of  Jacob  Tonson  in  1767  a  remainder  of  140  copies  was  sold  at 
the  rate  of  i6s.  per  set. 

Tonson  published  a  second  edition  in  1728.  8  vols.  12°.  But 
Pope's  work  was  practically  superseded  by  Theobald's  edition  in  1733. 
Theobald's  text  held  the  field  for  a  considerable  period,  during  which  a 
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continuous  stream  of  new  editions  followed  one  another.     Pope's  text, 
however,  was  still  presented  occasionally. 

One  instance  of  this  is  worthy  of  special  mention.  Mr.  Jaggard  draws 
attention  in  his  Bibliography  to  the  first  Scottish  edition  of  Shakespeare's 
Works  published  at  Glasgow  by  Robert  and  Andrew  Foulis,  in  1752-7, 
in  1 6  vols.  sm.  8°.  This  was  reissued  in  1766  in  8  vols. 

The  better  known  Edinburgh  edition  by  Dr.  Hugh  Blair,  the  famous 
preacher,  was  published  in  1753  (8  vols.),  and  reissued  in  1771.  This 
was  also  from  Pope's  text. 

Theobald  made  an  agreement  with  Tonson  for  a  new  edition  of 
Shakespeare  in  1731,  which  appeared  in  1733. 

THEOBALD. 

Works  ...  In  seven  volumes.  Collated  with  the  oldest  copies  and  corrected  with 
notes  explanatory  and  critical  by  Mr.  Theobald.  London.  1 733. 

A  second  edition  was  published  in  1740.     12  vols.     12°. 

Martin  Folkes  assisted  Theobald,  as  did  several  others,  to  be  noted 
later  on.  It  was  not  Theobald's  original  intention  to  prepare  a  new 
edition.  He  had  accumulated  large  collections  of  notes  and  in  1728  he 
issued  proposals  for  publishing  "Emendations  and  Remarks  on  Shakes- 
peare." He  altered  his  mind  owing  to  the  wish  of  friends  who  urged  him 
to  prepare  an  entirely  new  edition.  He  was  greatly  helped  by  a  very 
objectionable  person,  afterwards  known  as  Dr.  Warburton,  Bishop  of 
Gloucester,  whose  short  friendship  Theobald  had  a  life-long  reason  to 
regret.  Nichols  nearly  filled  one  of  the  volumes  of  his  Illustrations  of 
Literary  History  (vol.  2)  with  their  correspondence.  Johnson  had  a 
strange  liking  for  Warburton  and  in  consequence  described  Theobald  as 
"  a  man  of  hungry  diligence,  with  very  slender  powers."  Mr.  Churton  Collins 
much  more  correctly  described  him  as  "The  Person  of  Shakspearian 
Criticism."  Perhaps  he  went  a  little  too  far  when  he  wrote  "It  may  be 
said  with  simple  truth  that  no  poet  in  his  own  or  in  any  language  has  ever 
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owed  so  great  a  debt  to  an  editor  as  Shakspear  owes  to  this  man" — for 
Theobald  had  a  very  serious  rival  in  Edward  Capell.  Certainly  Theobald 
had  a  most  remarkable  insight  and  many  of  his  new  readings  show  an 
admirable  genius  for  throwing  light  on  the  most  corrupt  passages.  His 
name  will  always  be  connected  with  the  emendation — "His  nose  was  as 
sharp  as  a  pen  and  a'  babbled  of  green  fields,"  for  "  His  nose  was  as 
sharp  as  a  pen  and  a  table  of  green  fields,"  which  is  as  simple  as  it  is 
brilliant,  and  yet  merely  a  guess  and  without  authority  of  any  kind. 
Theobald,  however,  never  hesitated  in  giving  credit  to  those  who  made 
suggestions  to  him,  and,  as  Sir  Sidney  Lee  reminds  us,  he  does  not  claim 
this  reading  for  himself.  He  wrote  "  I  have  an  edition  by  me  with  some 
marginal  conjectures  of  a  gentleman  sometime  deceased,  and  he  is  of  the 
mind  to  correct  the  passage  thus." 

Warburton  writing  to  Dr.  Stukeley  (November  xoth,  1731)  says  : 
"  Mr.  Theobald  has  entered  into  articles  for  publishing  Shakespeare  with 
Tonson.  It  is  to  appear  by  next  March  ;  and  he  is  to  have  for  it  eleven 
hundred  guineas,1  and  your  humble  servant  for  his  pains  one  copy  of 
the  royal  paper  books.  But  as  he  has  given  me  full  satisfaction  for  his 
late  conduct,  and  appears  to  be  willing  to  perform  the  part  of  a  man  of 
honour,  I  absolve  him  from  all  hard  thoughts,  and  am  disposed  to  serve 
him  all  I  can."  By  November  24th,  1737,  Warburton  had  changed  his 
note.  Writing  to  Thomas  Birch  he  says,  "You  will  see  in  Theobald's 
heap  of  disjointed  stuff,  which  he  calls  a  preface  to  Shakespeare,  an 
observation  upon  those  poems  [Milton's  "L'Allegro"  and  "II  Penseroso"], 
which  I  made  to  him,  and  which  he  did  not  understand,  and  so  has  made 
it  a  good  deal  obscure  by  contracting  my  note  ;  for  you  must  understand, 
that  almost  all  that  Preface  (except  what  relates  to  Shakespeare's  Life 
and  the  foolish  Greek  conjectures  at  the  end)  was  made  up  of  notes  I 
sent  him  on  particular  passages,  and  which  he  has  there  stitched  together 
without  head  or  tail." 

(i)  There  does  not  appear  to  be  any  authority  for  this  statement. 
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POPULAR    EDITIONS. 

In  1735,  "J.  Tonson  and  the  rest  of  the  Proprietors"  published  an 
edition  of  the  Works  of  Shakespeare  in  8  vols.  12°.  Each  play  is  paged 
separately  and  was  sold  in  large  numbers  at  the  price  of  4^.  for  each.  A 
certain  number  were  made  up  into  sets.  The  title-page  of  each  volume 
has  the  date  printed  as  MDCXXXV,  but  each  play  has  the  correct  date 
on  its  title-page.  This  edition  must  have  been  a  great  success  for  it 
caused  another  publisher,  R.  Walker  of  the  Shakespear's  Head,  Turnagain 
Lane,  Snow  Hill,  to  issue  a  rival  edition  in  7  volumes.  Each  publisher 
abused  the  other,  and  the  opposing  "  Advertisements  "  are  interesting. 

Tonson's  edition  contains  the  genuine  plays  in  the  seven  volumes  and 
the  spurious  plays  in  the  eighth  volume.  Walker,  who  must  have  been  a 
peculiarly  ignorant  man,  mixed  spurious  with  genuine,  and  published  Tate's 
"King  Lear"  as  if  it  were  genuine. 

Tonson  obtained  from  W.  Chetwood,  Prompter  to  His  Majesty's 
Company  of  Comedians  at  the  Theatre  Royal  in  Drury  Lane,  the  following 
statement,  which  was  printed  on  each  play  in  the  series. 

"  Whereas  R.  Walker  with  his  accomplices,  have  printed  and  published 
several  of  Shakespear's  Plays  ;  and  to  screen  their  innumerable  errors, 
advertise,  that  they  are  printed  as  they  are  acted  and  industriously  report, 
that  the  said  plays  are  printed  from  copies  made  use  of  at  the  Theatres, 
I  therefore  declare  in  justice  to  the  proprietors  whose  right  is  basely 
invaded,  as  well  as  in  defence  of  myself,  that  no  person  ever  had,  directly 
or  indirectly,  from  me  any  such  copy  or  copies ;  neither  would  I  be 
accessory  on  any  account  in  imposing  on  the  Publick  such  useless,  pirated 
and  maim'd  editions  as  are  published  by  the  said  R.  Walker." 

A  portion  of  Walker's  reply  is  as  follows  : 

"  Whereas  one  J.  Tonson  and  his  accomplices  have  asserted  that  they 
are  the  Proprietors  of  Shakespear's  Plays,  and  have  published  several  of 
the  said  plays  in  a  very  incorrect  and  imperfect  manner,  printed  in  a  very 
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bad  letter,  in  the  major  part  of  which  there  are  a  great  number  of 
omissions,  occasioned  by  carelessness  or  ignorance  and  in  all  probability 
by  both,  whereby  the  plays  so  printed  or  more  properly  pyrated  by 
the  said  J.  Tonson  in  conjunction  with  his  accomplices,  are  render'd 
unintelligible  and  of  no  service." 

HANMER. 

Works  .  .  .  carefully  revised  and  Corrected  by  the  former  editions  and  adorned  with 
sculptures  designed  and  executed  by  the  best  hands  [Edited  by  Sir  Thomas  Hanmer]. 
Oxford.  Printed  at  the  Theatre.  1744-46.  6  vols.  4°.  Another  edition  in  the  same 
form  was  issued  in  1770-71. 

This  was  the  first  really  handsome  edition  of  Shakespeare's  Works,  well 
printed  with  fine  plates  designed  by  Hayman  and  engraved  by  Gravelot. 
These  plates  are  not  taken  from  the  stage,  but  the  costumes  are  idealized. 
The  book  was  highly  appreciated  for  its  distinction  of  appearance.  The 
first  edition  rose  in  value  from  the  published  price  of  ^3  3*.  and  reached 
as  much  as  ten  guineas,  while  Pope's  quartos  sold  at  ibs.  per  set,  as 
already  noted.  The  price  was  reduced  when  the  second  quarto  edition 
was  published.  Hanmer's  edition  was  reprinted  in  London  in  1745, 
6  vols.,  8°,  and  in  1747,  9  vols.,  12°,  and  1748,  8  vols.,  12°.  Also  at 
Dublin  in  1747,  8  vols.,  12°. 

Hanmer  was  not  a  conservative  editor,  but  he  had  an  ingenious  mind 
and  many  excellent  emendations  have  been  registered  which  are  greatly 
to  his  credit.  His  text  was  founded  upon  Theobald's,  but  he  had  an 
inordinate  fancy  for  interfering  with  the  text  by  throwing  down  great 
chunks  out  of  certain  scenes,  which  he  thought  unnecessary,  to  the  bottom 
of  the  page  in  the  place  usually  occupied  by  notes.  Hanmer  has  often 
been  treated  with  scant  respect  and  I  was  rather  anxious  to  get  some 
definite  idea  of  his  mode  of  work.  Dr.  Marion  Cox  kindly  gave  me  the 
opportunity  of  doing  this.  He  possesses  an  interesting  copy  of  Theobald's 
first  edition  (1733)  in  7  vols.,  8°,  which  is  full  of  corrections  and  new 
readings  in  the  autograph  of  Hanmer,  who  left  his  Suffolk  property  and 
many  of  his  books  to  his  nephew,  Sir  William  Bunbury.  Later  these 
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came  into  the  possession  of  Sir  Henry  Bunbury  whose  book-plate  is  to 
be  found  in  the  volumes.  Dr.  Cox  compared  the  volumes  with  the 
quarto  and  octavo  editions  of  Hanmer,  and  found  that  the  MS.  alterations 
in  his  copy  of  Theobald  had  been  made  in  both  of  these.  They  are  not 
indicated  in  the  quarto  but  are  specially  marked  in  the  octavo. 

In  the  latter  is  "An  Advertisement  from  the  Bookseller"  which  runs 
as  follows  :  "  This  edition  is  exactly  copied  from  that  lately  printed  in 
quarto  at  Oxford,  but  the  Editor  of  that  not  having  thought  proper  to 
point  out  the  Alterations  he  has  made  from  the  former  copies  we  were 
advised  to  mark  those  passages  in  the  text  thus  '  x  ,  and  place  the 
discarded  readings  at  the  bottom  of  the  page  ..." 

Hanmer's  MS.  emendations  are  written  as  they  afterwards  appear  in 
print  without  any  notes  of  explanation  or  allusion  to  source.  I  have 
compared  some  of  these,  but  I  cannot  discuss  their  merit  here,  and  will 
only  mention  one  which  is  quite  worthy  of  comparison  with  the  fruits  of 
Theobald's  bright  ingenuity. 

In  Tempest,  Act  I,  Sc.  i,  Hanmer  alters  Gonzalo's  words  "long  heath, 
brown  furze"  to  "ling,  heath,  broom,  furze."  Farmer  and  Steevens  both 
approved  of  this  reading  and  most  of  the  editors  have  adopted  it,  but  the 
old  misreading  is  still  kept  in  the  text  of  Boswell's  1821  Variorum  edition. 

WARBURTON. 

Sir  Thomas  Hanmer  was  a  gentleman  and  a  modest  man,  who  did  not 
put  himself  forward  but  wrote  a  short  and  simple  preface.  It  is  painful 
to  pass  from  him  to  Warburton  who  was  a  man  of  completely  opposite 
character.  Sir  Sidney  Lee  describes  Warburton  as  "  a  blustering  divine  of 
multifarious  reading,"  a  description  which  I  accept  with  the  addition  that 
he  was  untruthful  and  the  most  offensive  of  Shakespearian  commentators. 
He  had  been  friendly  with  Theobald  before  he  knew  Pope,  and  in  1734 
addressed  him  as  "  My  dear  Friend,"  or  "  Dearest  Friend,"  subscribing 
himself  "  I  am  dearest  sir,  yours  most  affectionately,  W.  Warburton." 
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Nichols  writes  "  Here  the  connexion  finally  ceased,  and  the  learned 
critick  transferred  his  favours  to  Sir  Thomas  Hanmer,  whom  he  visited 
at  Mildenhall  in  Suffolk  in  May  1737,  and  who  in  his  turn  was  much 
more  abruptly  discarded." 

An  interesting  letter  written  by  Hanmer  in  1742  on  his  relations  with 
Warburton  is  printed  in  Nichols'  Literary  Anecdotes,  V,  588. 

This  is  an  introduction  to  the  offensive  title  of  Warburton's  edition, 
on  which  he  induced  Pope  to  allow  his  name  to  be  added. 

The  Works  of  Shakespear.  The  Genuine  Text  (Collated  with  all  the  former  editions 
and  then  corrected  and  emended)  is  here  settled  :  Being  restored  from  the  Blunders  of 
the  first  Editors  and  the  Interpolations  of  the  two  Last  :  with  a  Comment  and  Notes, 
Critical  and  explanatory.  By  Mr  Pope  and  Mr  Warburton.  London,  J  &  P  Knapton 
&c.  1747.  8  vols.  8°. 

This  has  been  condemned  as  one  of  the  worst  editions  of  Shakespeare — 
it  is  certainly  the  most  impudent.  Warburton  followed  up  the  insult  on 
his  title-page  with  further  malignity  in  his  Preface. 

"Nothing  will  give  the  common  reader  a  better  idea  of  the  value  of 
Mr.  Pope's  edition,  than  the  two  attempts  which  have  been  since  made 
by  Mr.  Theobald  and  Sir  Thomas  Hanmer  in  opposition  to  it ;  who 
although  they  concerned  themselves  only  in  the  first  of  these  three  parts 
of  criticism,  the  restoring  the  text  (without  any  conception  of  the  second, 
or  venturing  even  to  touch  upon  the  third)  yet  succeeded  so  very  ill  in  it, 
that  they  left  their  author  in  a  worse  condition  than  they  found  him.  But 
as  it  was  my  illfortune  to  have  some  accidental  connections  with  these 
two  gentlemen  it  will  be  incumbent  on  me  to  be  a  little  more  particular 
concerning  them." 

Warburton  was  so  blinded  by  arrogance  that  he  was  not  prepared  for 
the  storm  which  he  had  wilfully  raised.  He  was  attacked  by  several 
competent  scholars,  but  the  chief  leaders  in  the  attack  were  Thomas 
Edwards,  James  Upton,  and  Zachary  Grey. 

Edwards  with  considerable  wit  laughed  Warburton  out  of  court. 
He  published  in  1748  "A  Supplement  to  Mr.  Warburton's  edition  of 
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Shakespeare,  being  the  Canons  of  Criticism  and  glossary  collected  from 
the  Notes  in  that  celebrated  Work  and  proper  to  be  bound  up  with  it." 

In  the  third  edition  (1750)  the  title  was  reduced  to  "Canons  of 
Literature."  The  seventh  edition  is  dated  1765. 

Edwards  drew  up  twenty-four  Canons  which  profess  to  carry  out  a 
plan  contemplated  by  Warburton  himself.  The  first  two  will  be  sufficient 
as  a  sample  : 

"  Canon  i.  A  professed  Critic  has  a  right  to  declare  that  his  author 
wrote  whatever  he  ought  to  have  written,  with  as  much  positiveness  as  if 
he  had  been  at  his  elbow. 

Canon  2.  He  has  a  right  to  alter  any  passage  which  he  does  not 
understand." 

Zachary  Grey,  LL.D.,  wrote  several  tracts  condemning  Warburton  and 
his  works.  The  most  important  is  "Remarks  upon  a  late  edition  of 
Shakespear  with  a  long  string  of  Emendations  borrowed  by  the  celebrated 
Editor  [Warburton]  from  the  Oxford  edition  without  acknowledgment. 
To  which  is  prefixed  a  Defence  of  the  late  Sir  Thomas  Hanmer,  Bart, 
addressed  to  the  Reverend  Mr  Warburton  Preacher  of  Lincoln's  Inn 
&c  &c  London  [1755]." 

Grey  writes  "  It  is  well  known  to  all  (some  few  of  your  own  creatures 
excepted)  that  the  emendations  of  Sir  Thomas  Hanmer  so  far  excel  those 
of  Mr  Warburton  as  the  harangues  of  the  most  eloquent  Speaker  of  a 
House  of  Commons  or  Pleader  in  Westminster  Hall  do  those  of  the  most 
impudent  quack  or  empty  pettifogger." 

At  the  end  of  the  pamphlet  are  six  pages  headed  "A  list  of 
Emendations  upon  Shakespear  borrowed  by  Mr  Warburton  from  Sir 
Thomas  Hanmer's  edition  without  acknowledgment." 


Edward  Capell  (1713-81)  was  a  serious  rival  to  Theobald  as  a  first 
rate  critical  editor  of  Shakespeare  and  his  whole  life  was  devoted  to  the 
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attainment  of  an  accurate  text.  In  this  he  certainly  did  more  than  the 
whole  body  of  editors  who  preceded  him  owing  to  his  laborious  study 
of  the  original  texts.  He  may  be  considered  as  the  last  editor  of  the 
first  period  of  Shakespeare  criticism.  Although  Johnson's  edition  was 
published  two  years  before  Capell's  appeared,  the  latter  had  entered  the 
field  before  Johnson. 

Mr  William  Shakespeare  his  Comedies,  Histories  and  Tragedies  set  out  by  himself 
in  quarto  or  by  the  Players  his  fellows  in  folio,  and  now  faithfully  republish'd  from  those 
editions  ;  with  an  Introduction,  whereunto  will  be  added  some  other  volumes,  notes, 
Critical  and  Explanatory  and  a  Body  of  Various  Readings  entire  [By  Edward  Capell] 
London  (Tonson).  1767-8.  10  vols.  sm.  8°. 

Notes  and  various  Readings  to  Shakespeare,  with  additions  [by  John  Collins]. 
London.  1779-83.  3  vols.  4°. 

These  three  volumes  contain  a  perfect  mine  of  information  but  Capell 
did  not  do  justice  to  himself  by  printing  here  what  would  have  been  more 
appropriately  placed  in  his  own  edition. 

Samuel  Pegge  relates  an  interesting  instance  of  Capell's  sensitiveness. 
"  Being  complimented  with  the  title  of  the  Restorer  of  Shakespeare  by  a 
Literary  Peer  (I  think  Lord  Petre)  he  was  known  to  have  wept  whenever 
he  read  the  letter."  l 

Mathias  extols  him  as  the  father  of  all  legitimate  commentary  of 
Shakespeare  and  Halliwell-Phillips  dedicated  his  grand  folio  edition  of 
Shakespeare  to  the  memory  of  Edward  Capell  "  the  ablest  and  most 
neglected  of  Shakespearian  Critics." 

Unfortunately  he  wrote  in  a  very  confused  style,  and  in  consequence 
his  devoted  labours  were  often  unjustly  belittled.  Johnson  said  "If  the 
man  would  have  come  to  me  I  could  have  endeavoured  to  endow  his 
purpose  with  words,  for  as  it  is  he  doth  gabble  monstrously,"  and  James 
Boswell  the  younger  says  "I  confess  that  I  have  often  shrunk  from  the 
great  and  often  fruitless  labours  of  attempting  to  discover  his  meaning." 

(l)  Nichols,  Illustrations  of  Litcraiy  History,  i,  470. 
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JOHNSON. 

The  addition  of  the  name  of  Samuel  Johnson  to  the  long  list  of 
Shakespeare's  Editors  was  an  important  event,  and  his  resolve  to  undertake 
the  duty  was  eagerly  welcomed  although  the  result  was  not  equal  to  the 
expectations  which  were  raised.  Johnson  was  really  the  first  editor  of 
the  second  period,  and  practically  the  founder  of  the  Variorum  editions 
as  may  be  seen  by  his  title-page. 

The  Plays  of  William  Shakespeare  in  eight  volumes,  with  the  corrections  and 
illustrations  of  various  Commentators,  to  which  are  added  Notes  by  Sam.  Johnson. 
London  (J.  &  R.  Tonson).  MDCCLXV. 

A  second  edition  was  published  in  1768. 

Sir  Ernest  Clarke  has  found  among  the  Percy  MSS.  some  interesting 
information  respecting  Johnson's  edition  of  Shakespeare.  Not  contented 
with  collecting  notes  from  printed  sources  Johnson  succeeded  in  obtaining 
the  help  of  his  fellow  members  of  "  The  Club  "  in  the  production  of  some 
original  observations.  The  list  contains  the  names  of  Reynolds,  Langton, 
Goldsmith,  Hawkins,  Percy,  and  Thomas  Warton. 

The  great  feature  of  Johnson's  edition  is  the  noble  preface,  which  is 
a  fine  piece  of  criticism  and  was  described  by  Malone  as  "perhaps  the 
finest  composition  in  our  language." 

The  payment  he  received  for  his  editorial  labours  has  been  stated  in 
very  inadequate  terms,  but  the  original  agreement  proves  that  he  was  one 
of  the  best  rewarded  of  Shakespeare's  Editors.  I  will  however  postpone 
the  consideration  of  this  to  a  later  page  when  some  notes  on  the  copyright 
and  the  payment  of  editors  will  most  appropriately  find  a  place. 

For  more  than  half  a  century  after  the  publication  of  Johnson's  first 
edition  the  chief  work  of  Shakespearian  scholars  was  to  enlarge  the  scope 
of  the  illustrative  matter  in  all  directions  and  to  perfect  the  Variorum 
edition.  The  chief  critics  in  this  great  work  were  three  industrious  men 
who  devoted  their  lives  to  this  object,  viz.,  George  Steevens  (1736-1800), 
Edmond  Malone  (1741-1812),  and  Isaac  Reed  (1742-1807). 
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Steevens  was  the  greatest  of  the  three,  and  certainly  one  of  the  most 
brilliant  of  editors,  but  he  was  ill-natured,  and  fond  of  wicked  practical 
jokes,  often  helped  by  forgeries,  to  make  fools  of  his  acquaintances.  When 
Lord  Mansfield  expressed  his  own  opinion  that  only  half  of  what  Steevens 
said  could  be  believed,  Johnson  added  that  no  one  could  tell  which  half 
was  true. 

Malone,  who  had  to  suffer  from  Steevens's  malevolence,  did  more  for 
the  history  of  Shakespeare  and  his  time  in  a  series  of  investigations  on 
important  inquiries,  more  especially  those  relating  to  the  chronological 
order  of  the  plays  and  the  history  of  the  stage,  than  any  other  editor.  He 
was  not  so  successful  as  a  critic  of  the  text.  Hallam  comparing  the  two 
men  wrote :  "  Malone  and  Steevens  were  two  laborious  commentators  on 
the  meaning  of  words  and  phrases :  one  dull,  the  other  clever,  but  the 
dullness  was  accompanied  by  candour  and  a  love  of  truth,  the  cleverness 
by  a  total  absence  of  both." 

Isaac  Reed  was  so  entirely  the  student  that  he  found  no  time  for 
quarrels,  and  Steevens  knowing  the  great  value  of  his  learning  to  himself 
took  care  to  keep  friends  and  not  to  insult  him  as  he  did  so  many  others. 

Johnson  was  interested  in  Steevens's  publication  of  Twenty  of  the  Plays 
of  Shakespeare  in  1766,  and  was  willing  to  be  associated  with  Steevens 
in  a  new  edition,  although  his  own  contribution  was  confined  to  advice. 
Steevens  sedulously  cultivated  Johnson's  friendship,  and  in  1773  he  pub- 
lished in  10  volumes,  8°,  what  is  known  as  Johnson  and  Steevens's  edition. 

A  second  edition  was  published  in  1778  prepared  under  the  care  of 
Isaac  Reed  (10  vols.). 

In  1780  Malone  published  Supplement  to  the  edition  of  Shakespeare's 
Plays,  published  in  1778  by  S.  Johnson  and  G.  Steevens,  2  vols.,  and  in 
1783,  A  second  appendix  to  Mr  Malone 's  Supplement.  A  third  edition  of 
Johnson  and  Steevens  appeared  in  1785  also  edited  by  Reed  (10  vols.). 

Malone's  own  edition  of  Plays  and  Poems  of  Wm  Shakespeare  (10  vols., 
vol.  i  in  two  parts)  was  published  in  1790. 
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A  fourth  edition  of  Johnson  and  Steevens,  greatly  enlarged,  and  edited 
entirely  by  Steevens  was  published  in  1793  (15  vols.).  Steevens  died  in 
1800  and  Reed  published  in  1803  the  fifth  edition,  with  the  latest 
additions  of  Steevens  bequeathed  to  him  (21  vols.). 

In  1813  after  the  death  of  Steevens,  Reed  and  Malone,  the  fifth 
edition  was  reissued  as  the  sixth  edition  (21  vols.).  The  proof  sheets  were 
corrected  by  William  Harris,  Librarian  of  the  Royal  Institution. 

By  this  time  James  Boswell  (1778-1822),  the  second  son  of  the 
biographer  of  Johnson,  remained  alone  as  the  representative  of  the  great 
editors  who  produced  the  Variorum  editions.  He  was  in  possession  of 
Malone's  latest  corrections,  and  thoroughly  understood  the  mind  of  that 
eminent  critic.  He  arranged  the  materials  with  excellent  method  and 
probably  presented  to  the  world  a  better  and  more  satisfactory  edition 
than  Malone  could  have  produced  by  himself.  He  was  well  armed  against 
the  ill  nature  of  Steevens  and  always  ready  to  defend  the  amiable  critic, 
whom  he  happily  describes  as  "  Mine  own  and  my  father's  friend." 

His  work  remains  a  most  desirable  edition  which  may  be  consulted 
at  any  time  with  pleasure  and  instruction.  One  thing  it  lacks  which 
would  add  to  the  value  of  the  book  and  that  is  a  full  index  to  the 
contents  of  this  mine  of  information. 

The  Plays  and  Poems  of  William  Shakspeare,  with  the  Corrections  and  Illustrations 
of  various  Commentators  .  .  .  London  Printed  for  F.  C.  and  J.  Rivington  .  .  .  1821. 
21  vols. 

This  closes  the  second  or  Variorum  period  of  Shakespearian  editorship. 


There  are  two  matters  of  interest  as  to  the  business  relations  of  the 
editors  of  Shakespeare  with  the  publishers,  which  may  be  considered  with 
advantage  at  this  stage  of  our  enquiry.  These  relate  to  the  questions  of 
copyright,  and  the  payment  of  the  editors,  both  of  which  have  been  the 
cause  of  considerable  dispute.  Jacob  Tonson  took  upon  himself  the 
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position  of  holder  of  the  copyright  in  Shakespeare's  Works.  He  employed 
Rowe  and  a  succession  of  subsequent  editors.  The  question  arises  how 
he  obtained  this  position.  The  chief  proprietor  of  the  fourth  folio  of 
Shakespeare  was  Henry  Herringman  and  in  1707  a  large  portion  of 
that  publisher's  literary  property  was  transferred  to  Jacob  Tonson  by 
his  son,  John  Herringman.  The  original  assignment  is  among  the 
Rivington  papers. 

Although  the  first  Copyright  Act  (8  Anne,  c.  19)  had  been  passed  in 
1709  it  was  held  by  most  of  the  publishers  that  they  had  a  perpetual 
copyright  on  account  of  the  possession  of  licence  or  entry  at  Stationers' 
Hall  arranged  before  the  passing  of  the  Act  of  Queen  Anne.  Many  judges 
were  of  opinion  that  at  Common  Law  copyright  was  perpetual,  if  it  did 
not  fall  within  the  terms  of  the  Copyright  Act,  and  certain  of  them  ruled 
accordingly. 

The  case  of  Tonson  v.  Walker  came  before  the  Lord  Chancellor  on 
25th  April,  1752.  Tonson  claimed  an  injunction  to  prevent  Walker  from 
printing  Milton's  Poems  ;  which  were  Tonson's  property.  The  Chancellor 
would  only  order  an  injunction  until  the  hearing  of  the  cause,  "the 
plaintiff  being  admonished  to  speed  the  cause."  l 

The  question  was  not  settled  until  February,  1774,  when  the  House 
of  Lords  decided  that  no  Common  Law  right  existed. 

There  were  three  Jacob  Tonsons  :  Jacob  (i)  who  was  Dryden's 
publisher,  and  started  in  business  in  1678  at  the  Judge's  Head  in 
Chancery  Lane.  His  elder  brother  Richard  had  preceded  him  in  business 
as  a  publisher  at  Gray's  Inn  Gate  in  1676,  the  shop  which  Jacob  sub- 
sequently occupied.  Jacob  (2)  was  the  son  of  Richard  Tonson  and 
nephew  of  Jacob  (i)  ;  he  died  in  1735,  a  year  before  his  uncle.  Jacob  (3) 
was  the  son  of  Jacob  (2)  and  grand-nephew  of  Jacob  (i).  He  was  the 
publisher  of  Johnson's  edition  of  Shakespeare. 

(I)  C.  J.  Swanston's  Reports  of  Cases,  1821-27,  vol.  3,   pp.  672-681. 
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Richard  Tonson  was  brother  of  Jacob  (3)  and  died  in  1772,  when  the 
Tonson  papers  came  into  the  possession  of  Messrs.  Rivington. 

Tonson  was  not  the  sole  proprietor,  but  acted  as  the  chief  of  a  body 
of  London  publishers  who  had  a  joint  interest  in  various  publications,  and 
the  rights  of  his  firm  continued  for  some  years  until  they  were  handed  over 
to  Charles  Rivington.  There  is  some  confusion  in  the  history  of  the 
combines  of  publishers  which  appear  to  have  been  in  existence  before  that 
of  the  so-called  "Conger." 

In  Nichols's  Literary  Anecdotes  (i.  340)  reference  is  made  to  "An 
Association  of  respectable  booksellers  who  about  1719  entered  into  an 
especial  partnership  for  the  purpose  of  printing  some  expensive  works  and 
called  themselves  The  Printing  Conger  ...  A  second  partnership  of 
the  same  kind  about  the  same  period  formed  by  Messrs.  Bettesworth  and 
Rivington  called  themselves  The  New  Conger"  The  name  of  Tonson  is 
not  mentioned  in  this  connection. 

In  Nichols's  Literary  Anecdotes  (v.  597)  there  is  a  list  of  amounts  paid 
by  the  London  Booksellers  "  to  the  different  editors  of  Shakspeare  which 
has  been  frequently  reprinted."  It  is  incorrect  in  some  particulars,  but  I 
am  able  to  correct  these  from  a  list  among  the  Rivington  papers  which 
Mr.  S.  Rivington  allows  me  to  quote. 

"  Mr  Rowe  was  paid     -  ^£36  .  10  .  o 

Mr  Hughes      -  28  .  7  .  o 

Mr  Pope  217  .  12  .  o 

Mr  Fenton       -  30  .  14  .  o 

Mr  Gay  35  .  17  .  6 

Mr  Whalley     -  12  .  o  .  o 

Mr  Theobald  -  652  .  10  .  o 

Mr  Warburton-  500  .  o  .  o 

Mr  Capel                      .  300  .  o  .  o 

Mr  Johnson,  for  first  edition  -  375  .  o  .  o 

for  second  edition          -          100  .  o  .  o 
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The  following  letter  from  George  Steevens  which  is  copied  from  the 
Rivington  papers  refers  to  four  of  the  names  in  the  above  list. 

"  [G.  Steevens  to  Mr  Rivington,  Bookseller] 

"Hampstead  Heath  Aug1  1777 
"Sir 

In  the  Account  of  the  expence  of  correcting  and  improving  sundry  books^ 
which  was  published  on  a  single  sheet  by  the  Booksellers  while  their 
cause  was  depending,  I  find  that  among  the  Editors  of  Shakespeare  are 
enumerated  Hughes,  Fenton,  Gay  and  Whalley. 

To  Mr  Hughes  ^28  .7.0 

Fenton  30  .  12  .  o 

Gay      -  35  .  19  .  6 

Whalley  12  .     o  .  o 

"As  you  are  in  possession  of  the  papers  &c  belonging  to  the  late 
Mr  Tonson,  let  me  beg  that  you  will  as  soon  as  possible  send  me  an  account 
of  the  times  (I  mean  the  dates)  at  which  the  payments  were  made,  and 
for  what  services  to  Shakespeare  they  were  made  as  I  never  knew  that 
any  of  these  gentlemen  had  any  concern  in  any  edition  of  his  plays 
whatever.  Mr  Tonson  certainly  paid  Dr  Sewell  for  assisting  Mr  Pope  in 
the  1 2°  edition  ;  but  of  this  circumstance  I  find  no  mention  in  the  printed 
state  of  your  expences.  As  these  questions  are  proposed  to  you  for  the 
sake  of  the  edition  now  printing  under  my  care,  let  me  once  more  entreat 
you  to  favour  me  with  as  speedy  and  explicit  an  answer  as  possible. 

"  I  am,  Sir  your  most  obedient  Serv1  G.  Steevens." 

Against  the  name  of  Hughes  is  written  "  Rec1  for  correcting  Shake- 
speare &  by  making  an  Index  April  10  1714." 

This  is  among  the  Rivington  papers  :  "  Received  of  Mr  Jacob  Tonson 
junr.  twenty  two  guineas  in  full  for  correcting  Shakespeare's  Works  and 
making  an  Index."  Mr.  Addison  was  also  paid  ^3.  These  payments 
were  for  additions  to  the  second  edition  of  Rowe's  Work. 
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There  are  two  manuscript  lists  of  payments  among  the  Rivington 
papers  which  are  not  identical  but  differ  little.  One  has  the  following 
heading — "  It  may  be  interesting  to  some  of  your  Readers  to  know  the 
sums  paid  in  the  last  century  for  literary  work.  The  undermentioned 
sums  were  paid  by  the  Conger  or  Society  of  Booksellers."  Pope  received 
;£ioo  for  the  first  edition  and  an  additional  ^100  for  the  second  edition. 
He  also  received  Books  to  the  amount  of  ^£57  los.  There  are  two 
copies  of  the  agreement  for  the  first  ;£ioo  signed  by  Pope  and  Tonson 
among  the  papers. 

"May  ye  2 ad  1721  I  do  agree  to  pay  Mr  Alexand1"  Pope  one  hundred 
for  correcting  and  Writing  a  Preface  and  making  Notes  and  Explaining 
the  obscure  passages  in  the  Works  of  Mr  William  Shakespear  and  the  said 
Mr  Alexandr  Pope  doth  agree  to  publish  the  said  Works  of  Mr  William 
Shakespear  in  the  manner  before  menconed  within  two  years  from  the 
date  hereof.  Witness  our  hands." 

"June  ii  1722     Recd  40  Ib  in  part.     A  Pope 
"  Feb  26  i?2§     Recd  60  Ib  more  in  full  of  this  agreement  by  me. 
A  Pope." 

In  the  Rivington  list  the  payments  to  Theobald  of  ^600  (partly  in 
books)  and  ^52  los.  for  another  edition  are  dated  1752  and  1759  which 
must  surely  be  a  mistake. 

The  payment  to  Reed  in  1785  of  £200  is  the  last  entry  in  the  list. 

The  amounts  paid  by  Tonson  to  Johnson  are  clearly  wrong  in  the  list 
published  by  Nichols  from  the  Gentleman's  Magazine,  where  they  stand  at 
^375  f°r  tne  first  edition  and  ;£ioo  for  the  second  edition.  The 
Rivington  list  also  is  not  correct  and  Johnson  had  so  completely  muddled 
his  receipts  that  in  spite  of  Steevens's  attempt  to  straighten  out  the 
accounts  it  is  doubtful  if  the  whole  of  the  receipts  were  ever  actually 
found.  Tonson  desired  a  friend  to  ask  Johnson  if  he  could  ascertain  the 
number  of  his  subscribers.  "No,"  replied  the  Doctor,  "two  material 
reasons  forbid  even  a  guess  of  mine  on  the  subject — I  have  lost  all  the 
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names  and  spent  all  the  money.     It  came  in  small  portions,  and  departed 
in  the  same  manner." 

The  statement  in  the  Rivington  list  is  250  setts  of  the  first  edition 
which  Johnson  "sold  at  44/-  each"  [should  be  42/-]  and  ^262  10*.  and 
50  setts  for  the  second  edition.  l 

I  had  the  privilege  of  commenting  upon  the  original  documents  relating 
to  the  financial  arrangement  between  Jacob  Tonson  (3)  and  Johnson, 
which  the  late  Mr.  F.  H.  Rivington  lent  for  the  Johnson  Exhibition  at 
Lichfield  in  September,  1909,  and  afterwards  presented  to  the  Johnson 
House  at  Lichfield,  where  they  are  now  preserved.  My  article  was  printed 
in  The  Athenaum,  nth  September,  1909.  The  agreement  (signed  2nd 
June,  1756)  was  as  follows:  "It  is  hereby  agreed  between  the  said 
Mr  Johnson  of  the  first  part  and  Jacob  Tonson  of  London  Bookseller  in 
behalf  of  himself  and  the  rest  of  the  Proprietors  of  the  Copy  right  of 
Shakespeare  of  the  other  part  as  follows  :  That  in  consideration  of 
Mr  Johnson's  care  and  trouble  in  preparing  the  said  Work  for  the  press 
the  said  Jacob  Tonson  shall  deliver  him  Two  hundred  and  fifty  setts  of 
the  said  work  for  the  use  of  his  subscribers  free  of  all  costs  and  charges 
in  sheet.  And  it  is  also  further  agreed  that  if  the  number  of  Subscribers 
shall  amount  to  more  than  two  hundred  and  fifty  the  said  Mr  Johnson 
shall  have  any  additional  number  of  Books  paying  to  the  said  Jacob 
Tonson  one  guinea  for  each  sett  in  sheets  .  .  .  ' 

Steevens  states  that,  as  the  result  of  his  inquiries,  "  receipts  for  near 
a  thousand  copies  "  were  carried  in  to  Tonson.  * 

If  the  agreement  was  carried  out  and  the  number  here  given  is  correct 
Johnson  must  have  received  about  .£1,300  for  the  first  edition. 

250  copies  at  two  guineas  ^525. 
750  copies  at  one  guinea  .£787   10*. 

(1)  I  am  greatly  indebted  to  my  friend  Mr.  Septimus  Rivington  for  his  kindness  in 
allowing  me  to  use  the  interesting  documents  in  his  possession. 

(2)  Johnsonian  Miscellanies,  ed.  Birkbeck  Hill,  1897,  U,  320. 
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Jacob  Tonson  (3)  died  on  the  3ist  March,  1767    between  the  pub- 
lication of  the  first  and  second  editions. 


The  third  period  of  Shakespeare's  editors  commences  with  the  first 
quarter  of  the  nineteenth  century  and  contains  a  series  of  good  editions 
planned  by  many  distinguished  editors  upon  a  less  extensive  scale  than  those 
previously  published.  It  was  evidently  felt  that  so  great  a  corpus  of  notes 
being  already  available  the  new  editions  might  be  more  selective.  Samuel 
Weller  Singer  (1826)  was  a  fair  example  of  the  new  school,  although  he 
may  be  considered  as  too  sparing  in  commentary.  He  was  a  friend  of  the 
great  Shakespearian  Francis  Douce,  who  left  him  a  comfortable  fortune. 

In  1838,  Charles  Knight  began  the  editing  of  Shakespeare  with  his 
"Pictorial"  edition  completed  in  1841.  His  notes  are  fresh  and  of 
considerable  interest,  Henry  Nelson  Coleridge  went  so  far  as  to  call  it 
"the  first  in  the  country  conceived  in  a  right  spirit." 

John  Payne  Collier's  edition  (1841-44)  held  a  high  reputation  originally, 
but  it  and  his  other  works  are  of  little  or  no  authority  now,  as  so  much 
that  is  false  is  mixed  up  with  what  is  true. 

The  handsomest  edition  of  Shakespeare  yet  produced  is  that  of  James 
Orchard  Halliwell[-Philipps]  in  sixteen  volumes  folio,  published  between 
1853  and  1865.  It  is  profusely  illustrated  with  woodcut  reproductions 
of  old  document  and  old  buildings  connected  with  Shakespeare  and 
representations  of  objects  mentioned  by  him.  The  woodcuts  were  the 
work  of  F.  J.  Fairholt.  Besides  the  antiquarian  interest  of  the  illustrations, 
the  reproductions  of  old  editions  and  other  aids  to  the  formation  of  the 
text  are  of  special  value. 

Alexander  Dyce  (1857)  produced  an  admirable  edition,  one  of  the 
most  trustworthy  and  interesting,  and  he  still  retains  a  high  position  as 
an  efficient  editor. 

Howard  Staunton's  valuable  edition  (1858-60)  is  augmented  in  interest 
by  the  boldly  designed  illustrations  of  Sir  John  Gilbert. 
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The  great  edition  of  the  nineteenth  century  is  the  "Cambridge" 
(1863-66),  originally  edited  by  W.  G.  Clark,  John  Glover  and  W.  Aldis 
Wright,  but  after  left  entirely  in  the  hands  of  the  latter,  owing  to  the  deaths 
of  his  co-editors.  Dr.  Aldis  Wright  will  always  take  the  highest  rank  among 
editors  as  the  chief  producer  of  the  authoritative  text,  the  most  admirable 
Globe  edition,  and  the  valuable  Clarendon  Press  editions  of  the  Plays. 

The  other  great  undertaking  of  the  latter  part  of  the  nineteenth  century 
is  the  "  New  Variorum "  edition  of  the  late  H.  Howard  Furness  of 
Philadelphia,  commenced  in  1871,  and  on  his  death  in  1912,  continued 
by  his  son.  The  amount  of  Shakespearian  criticism  since  1821  is  so 
enormous  and  its  literary  character  is  so  superior  in  interest  to  that  of 
many  of  the  earlier  critics,  that  this  "  new  variorum  "  entitles  the  editors 
to  the  unstinted  gratitude  of  students.  The  task  undertaken  by  these 
enthusiastic  editors  is  so  gigantic  that  words  seem  inadequate  to  express 
the  praise  that  their  labours  deserve. 

Some  other  editions  of  the  century  must  be  mentioned  such  as  the 
"Leopold"  Shakespeare  of  F.  J.  Furnivall  (1877)  and  the  "Hamnet" 
Shakespeare  of  Allan  Park  Paton  (1877-96)  founded  on  the  First  Folio 
which  was  not  completed. 

Dr.  I.  Gollancz's  "Temple"  edition  was  commenced  in  1894.  Each 
play  occupies  a  separate  volume  and  the  set  is  a  desirable  possession. 

The  "Henry  Irving"  Shakespeare,  edited  by  F.  A.  Marshall  (1895) 
is  of  considerable  value  from  its  interesting  notes  on  the  acting  of  the 
plays,  and  is  otherwise  a  work  of  merit. 

The  twentieth  century  shows  no  sign  of  lagging  behind  previous 
centuries  in  the  production  of  new  editions  of  Shakespeare  both  in  this 
country  and  America.  A  few  of  these  may  be  mentioned  here,  such  as 
the  "  Eversley  "  by  Professor  C.  H.  Herford  (1900),  Professor  E.  Dowden's 
"Arden"  edition  (1903),  A.  H.  Bullen's  "Stratford  Town"  edition 
(1904-7),  Furnivall's  Old  Spelling  Spelling  Shakespeare  (190?).  and  Sir 
Sidney  Lee's  "Caxton"  edition  (1910),  which  is  a  re-issue  of  the 
Renaissance  Shakespeare  published  at  Cambridge,  Mass.  (1907-10). 
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